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The following lines may probably have been 
read by many of our readers, but there is a sweet | 
and touching simplicity about them that will re- 
pay another perusal. 


TO MY MOTHER. 


Oh, thou upon whose bosom dear 
My infant head reposed ; 

Oh, thou whose lips, with kiss sincere, 
My weary eye-lids closed ; 

Though many risen suns have set 
Since last I met thy view, 

Oh, never can my heart forget 
What to thy love is due. 


Think not, my mothei, I can cease 
To love my home and thee; 

Think not my hours are hours of peace, 
Like those of infancy ; 

Alas! those cloudless days are gone, 
Those halcyon hours are fled ; 

And on the world’s cold heart alone 
1 pillow now my head ! 


Mother, there are will doubtless say, 
My muse is wholly wrong ; 

To chant to thee a rustic lay, 
To wake the rustic song ; 

They'll say I court a baby muse, 
And chaunta childish strain ; 

And will, to list my song refuse, 
With proud and cold disdain. 


And be itso. If gratitude 
For kind maternal care, 

May be to childish joy construed, 
Or seem an idle prayer ; 

Then take, Oh, God, this manly heart, 
Thou planted’st in my breast, 

Take, take it hence, and one impart 
With childish feelings blest. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Advice to young Ladies on the improvement of the 
mind. 

The best article, we remember ever to have 
read, upou female education, appeared inthe Ed: 
inburgh Review, some years since, in a notice of 
Mr. Broadhurst’s book upon this subject. It con- 
tains so many excellent and practical truths, so 
much encouragement for female improvement, 
and points out so clearly, the ordinary defects 
among females, and all in such forcible and beau- 


{admit of any rational defence. 


BOSTON BARD. 


female readers who have never seen it, and most 
of even those who have, will not consider that 
time mispent which may be bestowed in a perusal 
of the analysis and extracts we shall give. 


A great deal has been said of the original dif- 
ference of capacity between men and women; as 
if women were more quick, and men more judi: 
cious; asif women were more remarkable for de- 
licacy of association, and men for stronger pow- 
ers of attention. All this, we confess, appears to 
us very fanciful. That there isa difference inthe 
understandings of the men and the women we eve- 
ry day meet with, every body we suppose must per 
ceive; but there is none snrely, which may not be 


| accounted for by the difference of circumstances 


in which they have been placed, without refer- 
ring to any conjectural difference of original con- 
formation of mind. As long as boys and girls run 
about in the dirt, and trundle hoops together, 
they are both precisely alike. If you catch up 
one half of these creatures, and train them to a 
particular set of actions and opinions, and the 
other halftoa perfectly opposite set, of course 
their understandings will differ, as one or the oth- 
er sort of occupations has called this or that ta- 
lent into action. There is surely no occasion to 
go into any deeper or more abstruse reasoning, 
in order toexplain so very simple a phenomenon. 
Taking it then, for granted, that nature hasbeen 
as bountiful of understanding, to one sex as tothe 
other, it is incumbent on us to consider what are 
the principal objections commonly made against 
the communication of a greater share of know- 
ledge to women than commonly falls to their lot 
at present; for though it may be doubted, whe- 
ther women should learn all that men learn, the 
immense disparity which now exists between 
their knowledge, we should hardly think, could 
It is not easy to 
imagine that there can be any just cause, why a 
woman of forty should be more ignorant than a 
boy of twelve yearsofage. Ifthere can be any 
good at all-in femaleignorance, this (to use a ve- 
ia phrase) is surely too much of a good 
thing. 

Something in this questton must depend, no 
doubt upon the leisure which either sex enjoys 
for the cultivation of their understandings; and 
we cannot helpthinking, that women have fully 
as much, if not more idle time upon their hands, 
than men. Women are excluded from all the se- 
rious business of the world ;—men are lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen, apothecaries and justices 
of the peace; so that, ifthe thingis a thing that 
ought to be done, ifthe attainments of literature 
are objects really worthy the attention offemales, 
they cannot plead the want of leisure as an ex- 


tiful language, that we are persuaded, all of our 
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passes his day ‘in exasperating the bickerings of 
Roe and Doe, is certainly as much engaged as 
his lady, who has the whole of the morning be- 
fore her to correct the childrenand pay the bills. 
The apothecary, who rushes from an act of phle- 
botomy in the western parts of the town to in- 
sinuate a bolus in the east, issurely as complete- 
ly absorbed as that fortunate female who is darn- 
ing the garment, or preparing the’ repast of her 
Aisculapius at home; and in every degree and 
situation of life, it seems that men must neces- 
sarily be exposed to more serious demands upon 
their time and attention, than can possibly be the 
case with respect to the other sex. We are 
speaking always ofthe fairdemands which ought 
to be made, upon the time and atteniion of wo- 
men; foras the matter now stands, the time of 
women is considered as worth nothing at all.— 
Daughters are kept to occupations, in sewing, 
patching, mantua-makingand mending, by whick 
it is impossible they can earn ten pence a day.— 
The intellectual improvement of women is con- 
sidered to be of such subordinate importance, 
that twenty pounds paid for needle work, would 
give to a whole family, leisure to acquire a fund 
of real knowledge. ‘They are kept with nimble 
fingers and vacant understandings till the season 
for improvement is utterly passed away, and all 
chance of forming more important habits com- 
pletely lost. We donot, therefore, say that wo- 
men have more leisure than men, if it be neces- 
sary she should lead the life of artisans; but we 
make this assertion only upon the supposition, 
that it is of some importance women should be 
instructed; and that many ordinary occupations, 
for which a little money will find a better substi- 
tute should be sacrificed to this consideration. 
It is said, that the effect of knowledge is te 
make women pedantick and affected, and that 
nothing can be more offensive, than to see a wo- 
man stepping out of the natural modesty of her 
sex, to make an ostentatious display of her liter- 
ary attainments. This may be true enough, but 
the answer is so trite and obvious, that we are 
almost ashamed tomake it. All affectation and 
display proceed from the supposition of posses- 
sing something, better than the rest of the world 
possesses. Nobody is vain of possessing two legs 
and two arms; because that isthe precise quanti- 
ty of either sort of limb which every body posses-* 
ses. Diffuse knowledge generally among womer 
and you will at once cure the conceit, which 
knowledge occasions while it is rare. Vanity and 
conceit we shall of course witness, in men and 
women as long as the world endures; but by 
multiplying the attainments upon which these 
feelings are founded, you increase the difficulty 


of indulging them, and render them much more 


cuse for indolence and neglect. The lawyer who “tolerable, by making them the proofs of a much 
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higher merit. When learning ceases to be un- 
common among women, learned women wil! 
eease to be affected. 

A great many of the lesser and more obscure. 
duties of life, necessarily devolve upon the female 
sex. ‘The arrangement ofall household matters 
and the care of children, in their early infancy, 
must of course depend upon them. Now, there 
is a very general notion, that the moment you 
put the education of woman upon a better foot- 
we than itis at present, at that moment, there 
will be an end of all domestic economy ; and that 
if you once suffer women to eat of the tree of 
knowledge, the rest of the family will very soon 
be reduced to the same kind of aeriel and unsat- 
isfactory diet. ‘These, and all such opinions, are 
referable to one great and common cause of er- 
ror: that man does every thing, and that nature 
does nothing; and that every thing we see is re- 
ferable to positive institution, rather than to or- 
iginal feeling. Can any thing, for example, be 
more perfectly absurd, than to suppose, that the 
care and perpetual! solicitude which a mother feels 
for her children, depends upon her ignorance of 
. Greek and mathematicks; and that she would de- 
sert an infant for a quadratick equation? We 
seem to Imagine, thatwe can break in pieces the 
solenpn institutions ofnature, by the little laws of 
a boarding school: and that the existence of the 
human race depends upon teaching women a lit- 
tle more, or a little less; that Cimmerian ignor- 
ance can aid parental affection, or the circle of 
arts and sciences produce its destruction. 


After enquiring if knowledge has such baneful 


effects upon the maternal and household virtues, 
why women, who are much: better educated now | 
than they were a century ago, are not less atten- 
tive to these domestic virtues than they were 
then :—he proceeds— 


A great part of the objecticns made to the ed-. 
ucation of women, are rather objections made to, 
human nature, than to the female sex; for it is. 
surely true, that knowledge, where it produces. 
any bad effects at all, does as much mischief to, 
one sex as to the other; and gives birth to fully 
as much arrogance, inattention to common affairs 
and eccentricity among men, as it does among 
women. But it by*no means follows, that you 
get rid of vanity and self conceit, because you 
get rid oflearning. Self complacency can never 
want an excuse; and the best way to make it 
more tolerable, and more useful, is to give to it 
as high and as-dignified an object as possible.— 
But at allevents, it is unfair, to bring forward 
against a part of the worid, an objection which is 
‘equally powerful against the whole. When fool- 
ish women think they have any distinction, they 
are apt to be proud of it; so are foolish men.— 
But we appeal to any one who has lived with cul- 
tivated persons of either sex, whether he has not 
witnessed as much pedantry, as much wrong- 
headedness, as much arrogance, and certainly a 
great deal more rudeness, produced by learning, 
am men, than in women. 

Some persons are apt to contrast the acquisi- 
tion of important knowledge with what they call 
simple pleasures; and deem it more becoming 
that a woman should educate flowers,—make 
friendship with birds, and pick up plants, than 
enter into more difficult and fatiguing studies.— 
Ifa woman has no taste and genius, for higher 
occupations, let her engage in these, to be sure, 
rather than remain destitute of any pursuit. But 
why are we necessarily to doom a girl, whatever 
be her taste and her capacity, to one unvaried line 
of petty and frivolous occupation? Ifshe is full of 
strong sense and elevated curiosity, can there 
be any reason why she should be diluted and en- 


feebled dowa to amere Culler of simples, and fan- 4 


cier of birds? why books of history and reasoning 
are to be torn out of her hand, and why she is to 
be sent, like a butterfly, to hover over the idle 
flowers of the field? Such amusements are inno- 
cent to those who they can occupy; bnt they are 
not innocent to those who have too powerful un- 
derstandings to be occupied by them. Light 
broths and fruits are innocent food only to weak 
or to infantstomachs; but they are poison tothat 
organ in its perfect and mature state. 

We cannot deny the jealousy which exists 
among pompous aud foolisn men, respecting the 
education of women. There is a class of pedants 
who would be cut short, in the estimation of the 


| exposed, and which they must endure in silence, 

and without the power of complaining, and he 

must feel convinced that the happiness of a wo- 

man will be materially increased, in proportion as 

education has given to her the habit and the 

means of drawing her resources from herself. 
[CONCLUSION NEXT WEFK. ] 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SKETCHES OF ROSEVILLE. 
VI. 


JULIA MORGAN. 


Altho’ there are hearts in this world which do 


world, a whole cubit, if it) were generally known 
that a young lady of eighteen could be taught on 
decline the tenses of the middle voice, or acquaint 
herself with the QZolick varieties ofthat celebra- | 
ted language. ‘I‘hen women have, of course, all | 
ignorant men for enemics to their instruction, | 
who being bound (as they think) in point of sex, | 
to know more, are not well pleased in point of, 
fact, to know less.. But among men of sense and | 
liberal politeness, a woman who has successfully 
cultivated her mirid, without diminishing the gen- 
tleness and propriety of her manners, is always 
sure to meet witha respect and attention border- 
jng upon enthusiasm. 

There is, in either sex, a strong and perma- 
nent disposition toappear agreeable to the other: 
and this is the fair answer to those who are fond 
of supposing, that a higher degree of knowledge 
would make women rather the rivals than the 
companions of men. Presupposing sucli a desire 
to please, it seems much more probable, that a 
common pursuit should bea fresh source of iuter- 
est, than a cause of contention. Indeed to sup- 
pose that any mode of education can create a 
general jealousy and rivalry between the sexes, 
is so very ridiculous, that it requires only to be 
stated in order to be refuted. ‘The same desire 
of pleasing, secures all that delicacy and reserve 
which are of such inestimable value to women. 
We are quite astonished in hearing men converse 
on such subjects, to find “them attributing such 
beautiful effects to ignorance.” It would appear 
from the tenor of such objections, that ignor- 
ance had been the greatest civilizer in the world. 
Women are delicate and refined, only because 
they are ignorant; they manage their household 
only because they are ignorant; they attend to 
their children, only because they know no better. 
Now, we must really confess, we have ail our 
lives been so ignorant as not to know tlie value | 
of ignorance. We have always attributed the | 
modesty and the refined manners of women, to 
their being well taught in moral and religious du- 
ty; to the hazardous situation in which they are 
placed; to that perpetual vigilance, which it is 
their duty to exervise over thought, word and ac- 
tion, and to that cultivation of the mild virtues, 
whish those who cultivate the stern and magnan- | 
imous virtues expect at their hands. After all, | 
let it be remembered, we are not saying, there 
are no objections to the diffusion of knowledge 
among the female sex. We would-not hazard 
such a proposition respecting any thing ; but we 
are saying, that, upon the whole, it 1s the best! 
method of employing time; and that there are 
fewer objections to it than to any other method. 
There are, perhaps, 50,000 females in Great Bri- 
tain, who are exempted by circumstances, from 
all necessary labor; but every human being must 
do something with their existence; and the pur- 
suit of knowledge is upon the whole, the most 
innocent, the most dignified, andthe most useful 
method of filling up that idleness, of which there 
is always so large a portionin nations far advan- 
ced in civilization. Let any man reflect too upon 
the solitary situation in which women are placed, 
the a treatment to which they are sometimes 


not respond faithfully to the kindred ties of friend- 
ship and affection ;—which do not remain sted- 


| fast through the gloom of penury or the twilight 


of wretchedness to the youthful bonds of early 
days ; although there are bosoms where the light 
of love fades with the sunshine of prosperity, 
leaving the despaiying spirit to the desolate wil- 
derness of lonely sorrow and forsaken misery ;— 
yet, are not callous—ail are not thus de- 
baged by the prostitution of virtuous sympathy, 
all are not the selfish parasites of interested mo- 
tives, regulating their regards by the wand of the 


| blind goddess Fortune, and altering their creed 


of faith by the beams of her smile or the shadows 
ofher frown. There are still some hearts tem- 
pered by the ordeal of tridl, and rich in the pure 
resources of nature’s unextinguished warmth— 
bosoms that glow on unchanged, whether joy or 
despair, mantle around them, whether the world 
deais out homage or lavishes forth scorn. 

Of such a nature was the disposition of Julia 
Morgan. Inthe happy days of childhood, Aman- 
da Ellison and herself were twin-sisters in feel- 
ing, blending their cherub ‘voices together in all 
the harmless sports of careless gaity and untrou- 
bled pleasure. They grew in loveliness and vir- 
tue as time fleeted on; but while Amanda in- 
creased in beauty and in years, a dark cloud 


ly ; misfortune’s gate was epened upon them, 
and in rushed the rivers of grief; a beloved fa- 
, ther was hastily snatched to the tomb, just as a 
young and only brother had wandered to a foreign 
land, in quest of suecessful enterprize. Amanda 
| with her mother, was then compelled tostruggle 
through the cruelties of the world, and buffet 


and the fatherless child, with youth and beauty 
as her only protectors, are forced to, by the way- 
ward revolutions of destiny. In theso hours of 
oppression and want, she saw many who had 
courted her society, and flattered her foibles, 
when her father’s table was stored with luxu- 
ries, and his equipage the-emblem of wealth, she 
saw them shunning her glance in society and 
evading the formal bow of recognition; which 
ordinary courtesy alone demanded, and Amanda's 
spirit scorned the mean and calculating beings. 
She crouched not beneath them, her soul claimed 
no kindred there, but turned away with disgust, 
the virtuous pride of nature whispering to her 
thoughts of her own superiority. Yet in her dark- 
est moments was Julia Morgan her friend, con- 


spread its gloom over the prosperity of her fami-” 


the waves of adversity; as the indigent widow. 
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stant and true, one on whom the change of cir- 
eumstances made no impression, or if it did, only 
eliciting warmer tributes of friendship, more ten- 
der emanation of love. When her father died, 
and her final parent pressed her head upon 
death’s pillow; when the storms of misfortune 
first gathered about Amanda, and when the last 
eloud dashed its fury on her youthful brow, stil! 
was the kind and sympathising voice of Julia 
first to blend its consoling melody with her sor- 
rows, still her tears mingled with those of her 
friend in uncorrupted purity, and with undimin- 
ished affection. Is it then surprising when 
Amanda's brother Charles returned, to lighten 
her sad heart and raise her drooping spirits ; that 
after hearing his sister’s panegyrics justly be- 
stowed on her angel friend, as she called her, 
that he should desire to see her? No—it was al- 
most his first request, and complied with as rea- 
dily as might be expected. It was an autumn 
evening, if I mistake not, that Charles Ellison, 
accompanied by his sister, visited Squire Mor- 
gan’s—the moon shone as usual, and the winds 
sighed through the woods with its wonton mourn- 
fulness; the leaves rustled as they fell from the 
lofty branches, and the scene might have inspired 
a pensive poet with melancholy thought. As it 
was, Amanda chatted gaily along the road, ever- 
and anon carefully warning her brother to sur- 
round his heart with entrenchments of philoso- 
phy, as he was about te*eacounter a pair of the 
brightest eyes, cheeks of the richest glow, and a 
form of the most perfect symmetry extant.— 
Charles said he was prepared for the test, and 
bid his sister not to be alarmed for his heart, or 
jealous lest another should steal part of that 
which belongs exclusively to yourseli. Amanda 
bantered on, softly exclaiming beware, as they 
entered the hall and were immediately in pre- 
sence of the family. After hearty congratulation, 
and an undisguised welcome from all the in- 
mates, an opportunity presented itself of more 
scrupulously observing each. But here we pause 
a moment—Charles caug thrilling beam 
of one eye; heard the tender welcome from the 
bright lips of one fair being, and his gaze wan- 
dered no further. “ You are welcome home, for 
_ your own sake, Mr, Ellison, and ten thousand 
times more so, for your friends,” exclaimed the 
playmate of his childhood, as Charles clasped the 
tiny hand of Julia Morgan in his; astonished at 
the loveliness in which ten years’ absence had 
cloathed her. Thank you Julia,” he replied, 
“thank you;” and as he continued to look upon 
the beautiful girl, forgot that he still retained her 
hand. A slight blush tinging her features, roused 
him from his trance of admiration; but it was 
only. to look again, and be, more convinced he 
never yet had beheld one, half so lovely as his 
sister's friend. Through the course of the eyen- 
ing, she accompanied the piano forte with her 
Noice, playing what she called her favourite air, 
Oh say not woman's heart is bought.” This 
_ completed the conquest of poor Charles, for al- 
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though she did not sing with that exquisite art 
for which the Catalinis’ and the rest of the Ita- 
lian Signoras’ are far famed, there was a touch- 
ing tenderness, a natural pathos and a tone of the 
soul in her voice,whichwas altogether irresistable 
to the heart of Charles Ellison. Her heart, soul 
and all were in her singing, and as the mellowed 
notes fell from her lips, she seemed rather a par- 
ticipant in the choirs of paradise, than of earthly 
existence. On returning home, Charles talked 
of the changing moon with its silver radiance, 
said it was an evening on which lovers might ex- 
change their vows; spoke of poetry and many 
other things in the world of beauty and romance 
winding all up with, I suppose sister, Miss Mor- 
ean has suitors enough long before this! “ Oh, 
yes,” answered Amanda, “there is one in parti- 
cular, who will certainly make his proposals very 
soon.” ‘Ah, indeed, sighed Charles,” are they 
very intimate.” “I dont know that I am per- 
mitted to answer all these inquisitive questions, 
brother, why do you seem so anxious?” ‘ She 
is such a lovely being that I acknowledge I feel 
already but why did you not tell me she was 
engaged Amanda, before we called there?” “ En- 
gaged! why because she is no such thing as en- 
gaged, nor does the probability of a gentleman's 
making proposals admit of that inference at all. 
I dont know that she cares a straw about him.” 
Charles’ countenance brightened up, when he 


heard this, and ue asKkea iis sister who the gen- 
| est ebb. 


tleman was. ‘“ No other than your humble self, 
most loving brother she exclaimed. What has 
become of all your fine protestations about your 
heart being altogether mine, when, in an even- 
ing’s visit you have become so much in love as 
never to be able to get out of it.” “Ah, Aman- 
da you are a sad girl,” answered Charles—and 
the conversation was interrupted by their arrival 
at home. The next day Charies Ellison visited 
Squire Morgan’s, and the next, and so on, until 
he had constantly visited the house six months, 
when he was enabled to tell his sister he was 
engaged to her amiable and enchanting friend, 


Julia. R. M. 


The following letter is said to be from the Me- 


morable pen of the feeling, but eccentric Law- 
rence Sterne: 


TO MISS L ' 
“Yes! I will steal from the world, and not a 


babbling tongue shall tell where I am—echo| 


shall not so much as whisper my hiding-place.— 
Suffer thy imagination to paint it as a little sun- 


gilt cottage on the side of a romantic hill—dost ! 


thou think I will leave love and friendship behind 


‘me? No! they shail be my companions in soli- 


tude, for they will sit down and rise up with me 
in the amiable form of my L———. We will be 
as merry and as innocent as our first parents in 
Paradise, before the arch fiend entered that un- 
describable scene. 

The kindest affections will have room to shoot 
and expand in our retirement, and produce such 
fruit as madness, and envy, and ambition have al- 
ways killed in the bud. Let the human tempest 


and hurricane range at a distance, the desolation | 


is beyond the ‘horizon of peace. My L——— 


~ 


has seen a Polyanthus blow in December—some 
friendly wall has sheltered it from the biting 
wind. No planetary influence shall reach us, 
but that which presides and cherishes the swect- 
est flowers. God preserve us! how delightful 
this prospect in idea! We will build, and we 
will plant, in our own way—simplicity shall not 
be tortured by art—we will learn by nature how 
to live—she shall be our Achymist, to mingle all 
the god of life into one salubrious draught.— 
The gloomy family of care and distrust shall be 
banished from our dwelling, guarded by the kind 
and tutelar deity—we will sing our choral songs 
of gratitude, and will rejoice to the end of our 
pilgrimage. 
* Adieu, my L , return to one who lan- 
guishes for society. “L. STERNE.” 


FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


RIRS. CHAPONE. 


The writings of this amiable lady are known 
to a great majority of the reading world. Her 
letters on the “ Improvement of the mind” are, 
or should be, in every young ladies library. A 
short biographical sketch, with a few interesting 
extracts from her letters, we have thrown to- 
gether, from an English publication, which be- 
stows a notice on an edition of her posthumous 
works. 

Mrs.*Chapone was born in 1727, in Tavywell, 
Northamptonshire, Eng. She was the daughter 
of T. Mulso, Esq. At this period, and during 
her early youth, female education was at its low- 
Her mother was in ill health, which, 
with a singular jealousy, caused her to neglect 
those means of instruction which ought to have 
been bestowed upon her daughter. She, there- 
fore, had little or no advantages of education in 
early life. 

Miss Mulso’s early reading was confined to 
light and trivial romances then so much in fash- 
ion. When she arrived at womanhood her mo- 
ther died. From this period commenced the 
most important circumstances in Miss Mulso’s 
life. She took upon herself the whole manage- 
ment of her father’s house, and with it the culti- 
vation of her understanding. By her own un- 
wearied exertions and perseverance, she gained 
and secured that distinguished rank in the litera- 
ry world which she was universally acknowledg- 
ed to maintain. Though self-taught, she was 
almost mistress of the French and Italian Jan- 
guages, and made very considerable progress in 
Latin. 


“ Her studies,” says the writer of her life, 
‘were useful as well as elegant. She not only 
read, but reflected, and so acute was her judg- 
ment, that no disguise of flowing diction, or orna- 
ment of could mislead it. Atanage when, 
perhaps, few readers are capable of very deep 


discrimination, she would scrutinize and contro- 
vert every point in which her own opinions did 


not acquiesce. ‘That she read the Holy Scrip- 
tures both with delight and benefit to herself, her 
excellent directions for the study of them, in her 
letters, is a sufficient testimony. ‘ 

“She had a turn both for poetry and philoso- 
phy; but whether it were, that from the san- 
= of her temper, she loved to look onthe 

ight side of every object, and consequently 
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shrunk with dissatisfaction from the unpleasing 
picture of human nature that truth exhibited, or 
trom some other unknown cause—certain it is, 
she never, till towards the iatter part of her life, 
could bring herself to relish the reading of his- 
tory. 

2 She was careful to select her acquaintance 
amongst persons from whom she could derive 
profit as well as pleasure; and it was probably 
owing to her enthusiastic admiration of genius, 


of improvement, that she became for a time one 
of the worshippers of Mr. Richardson, the cele- 
brated novelist.” 


It was among the friends of Mr. Richardson 
that Miss Mulso contracted an acquaintance with 
Mr. Chapone, (a young student of law) which 
ripened into a mutual and strong affection. An 
engagement was formed, but pecuniary obstacles 
for a long time prevented their union. 


Miss Mulso passed this period of her life in a 
state of content and tranquillity, for which she 
never failed to express a pious gratitude, both in 
her conversations with, and her letters to, all her 
intimate friends. Excepting the circumstance 
of a weakly constitution, which seldom allowed 
her the enjoyment: of full health, she had little 
interruption to her happiness. 

She lwed with a father whom she tenderly 
loved, and was, with his consent and approba- 
tion, frequently indulged in the society of'a lover, 
for whom the ardour of her affection never ex- 
perienced a moment’s abatement from its earliest 
commencement. 

Miss Mulso, both from her natural talents and 
elegant acquirements, was peculiarly qualified to 
rluuine in society, and her company was coveted 
by all who had ever shared in the charms of her 
conversation. Added to the superiority her ex- 
cellent understanding gave her, she was mistress 
of so ample a fund of humour, joined with an in- 
nate cheerfulness, as rendered her a most enter- 
taining and desirable companion to all ages, as 
well as to both sexes. 

Her musical talents, also, were such as occa- 
sioned her to be eagerly sought after by those 
who were lovers of real harmony. Though to- 
tally uninstructed, her voice was so sweet and 
powerful, her natural taste so exquisite, and her 
ear so accurate, that without any scientific know- 
ledge, she would give a force of expression to 
Handel’s compositions, that long practice, and 
professional skill, often failed to produce. 


In the year 1760, Miss Mulso then in her 33d 
year, was married to Mr. Chapone—but that 
dream of happiness so long and so anxiously, yet 


and desire of seizing every possible opportunity | 


afterwards appeared her little volame of “ Mis- 
cellanies, in verse and prose, which,” says the 
editor, ‘though allowed inferior to her first 
publication, contains many specimens of the ele- 
gance and ingenuity of hermind.” ‘The remain- | 
ing years of this excellent woman are only dated 
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VoL. I, 


| and of sharing together a_happiness without end 


by her sorrows and losses. One by one, her, 
friends dropped off. Her elder relations, her fe- | 
male friends, her nephew, her favourite niece, | 
her beloved brother; all went before her. She. 
and Mrs. Carter were almost the last relicks of. 
a circle of intimates once large, once brilliant, | 
once viewed with envy by the lettered and po- 
lite, and graced with the names of Montague, of. 
Burrows, of Boscawen, and of Mulso. | 

‘“‘ The circumstances of the times would have , 
added pecuniary difficulties to her other troubles; | 
but these there were some still living who were | 
eager to remove. Mrs. Chapone long bore up| 
against misfortune with pious fortitude and na- | 
tive cheerfulness. Finally, she benefited by na- | 
ture’s last kind provision, and sunk into a gentle | 
childishness. She expired in peace, on Christ- 
mas day, 1801, in the arms of her surviving 
niece, and “unremitting friend, Mrs. Amy Bur- | 
rows.” 

A lasting friendship of fifty years existed be- 


tween Mrs. Chapone and Mrs. Carter. The 
following extracts from the letters of Mrs. Cha- 
pone to her friend, exhibit her good sense and her 


liberal and affectionate disposition. 

‘* Miss —+—-, who wrote to you from Nor- 
thend, I suppose gave you some account of our 
delightful party there. How earnestly did we 
wish you with us. Mr. Richardson was all 
goodness to us, and his health being better than 
usual, enabled him to read and talk to us a great 
deal, with cheerfulness, which never appears 
more amiable than in him. We had a visit 
| whilst there from your friend Mr. Johnson* and 
poor Mrs. Williams. I was charmed with his 
behaviour to her, which was like that cf a fond 
father to his daughter. She seemed much pleas- 
ed with her visit; showed very good sense, with 
a great deal of modesty and humility; and so 
much patience and cheerfulness under her misfor- 
tune, that it doubled my concern for her. Mr. 
Johnson was very communicative and entertain- 
ing, and did me the honour to address most of his 
discourse tome. I had the assurance to dispute 
with him on the subject of human malignity, and 
wondered to hear a man, who, by his actions, 
shows so much benevolence, maintain that the 
human heart is naturally malevolent, and that all 
the benevolence we see in the few who are good, 
is acquired by reason and religion. You may 
believe I entirely disagreed with him, being, as 
you know, fully persuaded that benevolence, or 


patiently looked for, was too soon to fade. In 
ten months after their marriage, her husband 
died suddenly of a fever. 


“ After this melancholy event, the life of Mrs. 


winter in London lodgings; for the narrowness 
of her circumstances no longer allowed her to 
keep house. Her summers were divided among 
the country residences of several opulent and re- 
spectable friends, to whom her many excellent 
and agreeable qualities rendered her an ever 
welcome guest. In 1773, she published her 
‘‘ Letters on the Improvement of the Mind;” a 
work replete with judicious, moral, and religious 
sentiments, with excellent remarks, to form the 
manners of young women, and direct them in the 
conduct of life. A work, in short, of practical 
wisdom and practical utility, which none of the 
numerous systems of female education since 
poured on the world, should be allowed to super- 


cede in publick estimation. ‘T'wo or three years 


C. scarcely offers an incident. She spent her’ 


the love of our fellow creatures, is as mucha 
| part of our nature as self-love, and that it cannot 
be suppressed or extinguished without great vio- 
lence from the force of other passions. 
him I suspected him of these bad notions from 
some of his Ramblers, and had accused him to 
| you; but that you persuaded me J had mistaken 
| his sense. To which he answered, that if he 
| had betrayed such sentiments in the Ramblers, 
| it was not with design; for that he believed the 
doctrine of human malevolence, though a true 
one, is not a useful one, and ought not to be pub- 
lished to the world. Is there any truth that 
would not be useful, or that should not be 
known? . 

You hurt me to the heart by the doubtful man- 
ner in which you answered my question concern- 
ing my poor friend. O, Miss Carter! how un- 
satisfactory is every connexion we can form in 


I told} 


this life, unless we can look forward to the de- 
lightful hope of perpetuating it beyond the grave, 


* Dr. Johnson, 


| concern yourself about me, and be very 


or interruption. When I see the strange absur- 
dities the human mind is capable of, and the infi- 
nite variety of opinions that prevail amongst men, 


| I shudder at the thought of condemning any per- 


son for his opinion; and yet, when I consider 
that opinion is that which governs all our actions, 
it should seem that opinion alone constitutes the 
man good or bad; and that, on the due regula- 
tion of our opinions depends all our virtue, or our 
guilt. In short, I am lost and bewildered in the 
question, and want your guiding hand to lead me 
into truth. 

** Methinks these little romantic tendernesses, 
these ‘ fond memorials,’ are as natural, and al- 
most as pleasing, to friendship as to love. Are 
you, I wonder, superior to all these unphiloso- 
phical indulgences of fancy? or do the woman 
and the poetess still keep their ground against 


| the philosopher? I believe the last is true, and I 


should be sorry to find it otherwise. If I had 
not observed a few dear, comfortable signs of 
human weakness in you, my love would never 
have got the better of my reverence for you.— 
What is the meaning, I wonder, that imperfec- 
tions are so attractive? and that our hearts re- 
coil against gigantic and unnatural excellence ? 
It must be because perfection is unnatural, and 
because the sweetest charms and most endearing 
ties of society arise from mutual indulgence to 
each other’s failings. 

I have been reading Leland, and had begun by 
Miss ’s desire to write remarks on it as { 
went along; but having seen hers, and your an- 
swer, I conceived it useless for me to go on, and 
have broken off in the middle, finished the book, 
and sent it home. I am much pleased with the 
work, though I have often wished that the scheme 
of it had allowed a larger scope to the answers 
in defence of Christianity, as his references 
would engage one in a dreadful long course of 
reading; such a one as-I am sure I shall never 
attempt. Perhaps I am particularly nice in this 
respect. All reasoners ought to be perfectly dis- 
passionate, and ready to allow all the force of 
the arguments they are to confute. But more 
especially those who argue in behalf of Chris- 
tianity, ought carefully to preserve the spirit of 
it in their manner of expressing themselves. I 
have so much honour fer the Christian clergy, 
that I had much rather hear them railed at, than 
hear them rail. And I must say that I am often 
grievously offended with the generality of them, 
for their method of treating all who differ from 
them in opinion. 


I am grieved to hear that you have suffered so 
much with the head-ache; for though you have 
learnt, from your friend Epictetus, to talk of the 
head-ache as if it were no evil, who hold all 
that stuff in mortal contempt, and who know 
you, with all your stoical airs to be made of no- 
thing better than flesh and blood, like my own, 
am not at all comforted by any of your jargon, 
nor yet by your desiring me not to concern my- 
selfabout you. Till I have learnt the art of cone 
verting my heart into a flint, of your master 
Epictetus, who has not yet been able to teach it 
you, I must and will concern myself about you. 
And I expect you, like an honest Christian, to 
glad to 
hear that I am wonderfully amended; and that 
my spirits have been pure well for this week 
past, notwithstanding a great cold, which has 
given me numberless pains, and prevented m 
enjoying the fine weather as much as I wishe 
T find myself almost as philosophical as you, 
about all illnesses that do not affect my spirits, 
and am quite thankful and happy with a hundred 
head-aches, as long 
me to be agreeable. 


How much am J, and how much are the Miss 
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Burrowses obliged to you, for the very valuable 
and delightful acquisition you have made for us 
in Mrs. Montague’s acquaintance. We all con- 
gratulated each: other, as on a piece of high pre- 
ferment, when she was so kind to ivite us to 
dinner the other day; as we looked upon it as a 
happy token of her inclination to admit us to 
something like intimacy. I begin to love her so 
much that I am quite frightened at it, being con- 
scious my own insignificance will probably al- 
ways keep me at a distance that is not at. all con- 
venient for loving. We had no other company 
at dinner, except Mr. , a very clever, 
agreeable man. I want to know something about 
his mind. Did you ever dissect his heart? or is 
it like another gentleman’s, of whom Mrs. M. 
said, that to look into his heart, would be to spoil 
one’s own pleasure; like a child that breaks his 
play thing to see the inside of it. 

I suppose you have read (for every body has) 
‘«¢ Pursuits of Literature :” and have felt the same 
indignation I did at the author, for making a 
dog of Mrs. Montague; and the same contempt 
for his taste, his spleen, envy, and nonsense, in 
that line which displays them all. 


‘¢ Her yelp, though feeble, and her sandals blue.” 
A dog in sandals is not more absurd than 


a feeble yelp applied to one of the ablest as well } 


as most ingenious criticisms that ever was writ- 
ten. Indisposed asI was against the author, by 
this and some other instances of ill nature, I can- 
not but acknowledge that some of his notes and 
prefaces testify a laudable zeal on the right side, 
both in politics and religion, which should molli- 
fy our resentment against his scurrility and inde- 
cency. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


*¢ Without thy smile, earth were a wilderness.” 

Is it in the sunshine or the shade, in prosperi- 
ty or adversity, that the female character displays 
its brightest virtues? 

Is it in the young and garish scenes of public 
life, or in the retired and social duties of her do- 
mestic fireside that.sh® excites admiration? In 
youth, we admire her, wandering through the 
gilded haunt#of pleasure, and floating in sylph- 
hike beauty through the mazes of the giddy 
dance—we admire her fostering, with warm so- 
licitude, her tender offspring, or administering to 
the domestic happiness of her cares ; but where— 
where is she so lovely as when we behold her, 
bending like a guardian angel o’er the couch of 


sickness, and cheering with her last faint parting } 


smile the bed of death—at the last dread parting 
hour, who like her can sooth the couch of an- 
guish, or light the torch of hope in the dark bo- 
som of despair! 

The pride of manhood soon bows beneath the 
weight of sickness and sorrow—how oft do we 
behold him in the morning of life, in the bloom 
of youth, towering like the mountain-oak, in 
wtrength and beauty—but soon struck by the 
hand of misfortune and disease drooping like the 
lowly willow. Yes, it is then that the guardian 
hand of affection supports him through the try- 
ng scene. 

I was led to these reflections by a visit to the 
sick-bed of an intimate friend—we had been 


4 


friends from our earliest childhood, and I now vi- 
#ited him with feelings of unasual interest, 


I entered with slow and mournful steps the 
house of sorrow, and walked silently to the cham- 
ber of death—my friend lay stretched upon his 
bed with his head towards the window, the light 
from which fell full upon his countenance, now, 
pale and emaciate, but which lately glowed with 
health and intelligence. His sister was bending 
over him with fond and devoted affection, fanning 
the cold drops from his pallid brow, and regard- 
ing him with that soft, pitying look, which only 
heartfelt sorrow can express. 

I had seen her often in the rounds of pleasure, 
radiant with smiles, but never had she appeared 
so beautiful as then—that air of pensive sorrow, 
so different from boisterous grief, was even more 
lovely than her smile—her eye so full of soul but 
unmoistened by a tear, (for she was too intensely 
engaged to weep) all aroused in my breast the 
liveliest emotions; and unrestrained by the pride 
of youth and manhood, a tear fell upon the couch 
of my languishing friend. JAMORE. 

New York, August, 1826. 


MISCELLANY. 


It is the triumph of the p-esent era, that it has 
women who unite the exercises of the highest 
talents with the performance of every domestic 
duty; that it has those who, in the pursuit of in- 
tellectual acquirements, and conquest of mental 
difficulties, can emulate the courage and perse- 
verance ef Hercules, without seeking to use his 
club, or wear his lion skin: and who can sacri- 
fice 16 the Muses without neglecting the Graces. 

Be not liquorish after fame, found by experi- 

ence to carry a trumpet, that doth for the most 


part congregate more enemies than friends.— 
Osborne. 


The following is an inscription on a sign board 
at Crowle, in Lincolnshire: ‘ Bibles, blackballs, 
and butter, testaments, tar, and treacle, godly 
books, and gimblets, sold here.” 


Home must, if possible, be rendered pleasant to 
its master; and a wife should ever strive to ap- 
pear amiable in the eyes of herhusband. A man 
should come to his own fire-side as a weary bird 
to its nest, not as a captive to his prison. 


The Tongue.—By examining the tongue ofthe 
patient, physicians find out the diseases of thie 
body, and philosophers the disease of the mind. 


LOOKING-GLASS BOOTS, 


A city fop wore boots that lace 
So varnish’d they reflect his face, 

As thus equipp’d he moves genteel, 

A pup ran barking at his heel ; 

A stranger sauntering near the Park— 
Ask’d—* What now makes that puppy bark ?”” 
Replies a lad of mind acute— 

“He sees a puppy in the boot!” 


Taking time by the forelock.— Catherine Tudor 
at the funeral of her first iusband, (John Salis- 
bury) was led to church by Sir Richard Clough, 
and from Church by Morris Wynn, of Gweélir, 
who whispered to her his wish of becoming her 
second. She refused him civilly, and informed 
him that she had accepted the proposals of Sir 
Richard Clough, on her way to church, but as- 


| 


| 


THE FEMALE ECONOMIST. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
(Communicated by a lady.) 


To preserve Grapes in bunches.—Beat up a lit- 
tle Gum Arabic water with the whites of eggs; 
dip the grapes in it, let them dry a little, then. 
roll in finely powdered sugar, put them on a 


stove to dry, turn and add sugar till perfectly 
dried. 


To keep Butter sweet—Melt it over the fire, 
scum it well—when cooled, salt it and put it in 
stone jars, covered lose. 


A Buttered Apple Pie.—Pare, quarter and 
core tart apples, lay in paste, cover with the 
same; bake half an hour, when drawn gently 
raise the top crust, add sugar, butter, cinnamon, 
mace, wine or rose water. 


Icing for Tarts.—Beat and sift a quarter of a 
pound of fine loaf sugar. Put it into a mortar 
with the white of one egg that has been well 
beat up. Add to those, two spoonsful of rose- 
water, and beat all together till it be so thick as 
just to run, observing to stir it allone way. It 
is laid on the tart with a brush or small bunch of 
feathers dipped in the icing. Set the tarts when 
so done, into a very gentle oven to harden. But 


take care not to let them stand too long for that 
will discolour them. 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 


Mr. Wood, long known as one of the respec- 
table managers of the Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington Theatres, has published his 
valedictory address in that capacity. Mr. Wood 
holds a high rank in his profession, as a perform- 
er in genteel comedy, and also in many tragic 
characters. 

The Chatham Theatre, N. Y. is undergoin 
a complete repair—the rear wall has been pulle 
down, and a new gable end erected. The house 
is made wider, and the stage has been lengthen- 
ed 25 feet. The house will contain upwards of 
5000 persons seated, when finished. 

Miss Kelly, the star of Covent Garden, and 
sister to the lady who has been performing in 
this country with such brilliant success, it is ru- 
moured, is about visiting America. 

Considerable opposition is manifested towards 
theatrical entertamments in some of the western 
villages of New York. A calm remonstrance, 
said to contain the sentiments of the respectable 
part of the inhabitants, has appeared in a Utica 
paper. Mr. Maywood has arrived at Utica. 

While a large audience was attending the first 
representation of the “ Temple of the Sun” in 
England, near the end of the 4th act, Kemble, 
Barrymore, and Mrs. Siddons, had not received 
all their speeches for the 5th. Sheridan com- 
posed the last act while the others were going 
on, and was continually abusing his own negli- 
gence, and making a thousand smooth and win- 
ning apologies for keeping the performers in such 
painful suspense. 

The N. Y. Enquirer says, that the popular 
tragedy of Damon and Pythias was written b 
| Banim, the author of “Tales of the O‘Hara 
Family,” and “The Boyne Water.” The tra- 
gody has been published as the production of 

iel, 

Mr. Hewlett, the coloured tragedian, is giving 
readings and recitations in Albany. He adver- 
tises from the Coburg Theatre, London. 

The Montreal Herald contains a very long 
critique upon the performance of Mr. Kean—his 
Brutus and Hamlet are highly commended—but 
his Cardinal Woolsey and Sylvester Dagger- 


| 


sured him that if she buried Sir Richard he might 


wood obtained for him no credit: the first was 


depend on being her third, which really was the || well performed, but the play of Henry VIII. ig 
entirely unfit for the stage. 
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present quarter. 


_ PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 6, 1826. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following favours.— 
*The Minstrel,’ by Ryno—*The Grecian Matron,’ by 
Seuim—* Missolonghi,’ by Istanp 
articles from Siptey—*Hare oF THE Isie, * That fragile 
Harp,’ ‘I saw at eve,’ the Maniac and the Waning 
Moon—*Cuamomits ‘Ocean Barp’—and seve- 
yal others not enumerated. 

We have also several favours from our fair correspon- 
dents Rosa, Exten, and Harrier, which shall receive an 
early insertion. 

We hope our correspondents will be patient, and not 
think themselves neglected. A crowd of matter frequently 
causes a delay of many articles of merit, which cannot be 
obviated. 


- We have had several copies of the First Quarter of the 
Album neatly bound, as specimens of the work.—They may 
be examined at this office, where our readers are respectful- 
ly invited to call. 


{ky Copies of the first and third numbers of the Album 
are wanted, for which 25 cents each, will be paid at this 
office. Owing to a deficiency of several of the early numbers 
complete sets of the Album, from the commencement, cait- 
not be furnished to supply the frequent demands of our 
new subscribers. It is therefore requested that those who 
hand in their names in future, will commence with the 
A greater number of additional copies 
will, in future, be struck off; and as the work from this 
date, may bevonsidered complete in itself, this arrangement 
can make no material difference. Those who are willing 
to take files, including most of the back numbers, may be 


supplied. 


{itr Papers throvghout the Union, favourable to the 


cause of American literature, are respectfully requested to 


notice the premitus offered in the Album, for the best lite- 
rary contributions. 


We have received the first number of a new weekly pa- 
per devoted to religious intelligence, entitled “THE CHRISTIAN 


“RERALD, and Rochester Recorder.” It is published at Ro- 


chester, N. Y. by Mr. H. W. Peterson, and promises to be 
a work of very considerable interest and service in the ex- 
cellent cause to which it is particularly devoted. It is prin- 
ted on fine white paper, with good type, at two dollars a 


“year, semi-annually in advance. 


A great writer, if he knows his own interest, will never 


“give importance to a minor critic by engaging incontroversy 


ith him. When Addison’s Cato appeared, it was vio- 
Jently and maliglantly attacked by Demis; but Addison 
remained silent. Pennis was therefore little read. ‘“ Ad- 
dison knew the policy of literature too well,” says Dr. John- 
gon, “to make hisenemy important by drawing the attention 
of the public on his criticism, which, though sometimes 
intemperate, was often irrefragible.” 


PREDIIUMS. 

The singular, and as far as our acquaintance with pe- 
riodical literature extends, unprecedented success which 
has continued to attend the Atsum, and WrrKLy 
Gazette since its commencement, compels us to pause for 
a moment with pleasure and gratitude. We are at this 
inoment enabled to print a weekly edition of near TWO 
THOUSAND copies. Success so unexampled, and en- 
eouragement so flattering, call for corresponding exer- 
tions, and in evidence of a disposition op our part to keep 
pace with public liberality, we offer, in premiums, the sum 
ef TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS, as follows: 

For the best original Tale, rirry poLLars in cash, or a 


Bold Medal of the same value. 


For the second best oiizinal Tale, rmery pottars 


ga @ Gold Medal of the same value. 
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For the best original Essay, rirry powtars in cash, ora 
Gold Medal of the same value. 

For the second best original Essay TweNT? DOLLARS in 
cash, or a Gold Medal of the same value. 

For the best original Poem, not exceeding one hundred 
lines, THIRTY DOLLARs in cash, or a Gold Medal of the same 
value. 

For the second best original Poem, not exceeding one hun- 
cred lines, rwenTy DOLLARS in cash, or a Gold Medal of 
the same value. 

Aiticles intended for the above premiums, all of which 
it is understood, will be at the disposal of the Editor, are 
to be forwarded, free of expense, to THomas C. Cranxe, 
proprietor of * The Album and Ladies’ Weekly Gazette,” 
Philadelphia, as fellows :—The Tales on or before the first 
day of December next.—The Essays on or before the | 
twentieth day of January next—and the Poems on or be- 
fore the twenty-second day of Feb. next, each article to be | 
accompanied with a sealed note, containing the writer’s | 
name and address, which will im no case be opened, unless 
a premium be awarded to the writer thereof. 

This arrangement of the time has been adopted to afford | 
a*better opportunity jor the committee to select from the 
variety of articles that might accumulate yr one period of 
time, and that the different favours may ve distributed in 


Itis desirable, though not an indispensable requisite, th 
the articles furnished on tltis occasion, may be particularly | 
adapted to the character of a work devoted, as is the! 
Album, to the service and interests of the ladies. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The entire:works of Lord Byron have been‘ 
published in Paris, in 1 vol. 8vo. 716 pages, em: | 
bellished with a likeness of the author and a fuc- , 
similie of a letter of hiv dordship. It may be had | 
of Carey and Lea. 


The Nat. Intelligencer says—“‘Arrangements 
are making for the establishment of a 7 -siodical 
work in Washington upon an extensive seale of 
intellectual research and national utility—of 
which Franklin S. Myer and James D. Cocke, 
are to be the publishers. 


One of the exercises of the Middletown Cadets, 
will be the performance of a tragedy, written for | 
the occasion. 


A work has just appeared, entitled Sybil 
Leaves—Poems and Sketches, by Klizabeth Wil- 
lisford Mills—With much of that poetical talent, 
and more of that poetical feeling, which only re- 
quires cultivation to make its talent polished and 
admired, this volume, says the Lond. Lit. Ga- 
zette, possesses a strong claim to attention. _ It 
is evidently the production ofa young, but finely , 
gifted mind. 


Harvard College is said to be the oldest Lite- 
rary Institution in this country. It was founded 
in 163% From the founding of this College to 
the year 1794, 3,399 young persons received its 
honours—of whom 1079 became ministers of the 
Gospel. We believe Yale College at N. Haven, 
was established but two or three years after 
Harvard College. | 

SUMMARY. 


The depth of Rain which fell during the last 
month, as indicated by the rain guage, kept in 
the garden of the subscriber, on Arch-street, be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth streets, from Schuyl- 
kill, is 2 inches and 45- 100th. 


Peaches were selling in Boston on Saturday 
week ata shilling a piece—the same money will 
buy a peck-of the best in the Philadelphia mar- 
ket. 


the with the mere eect. 


side of the Potomac. 
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uniform company of militia, and many of them 
never saw a military parade of any kind. 


Antoine Malepar, convicted in New York, and 
sentenced to the Penitentiary for three years, 
has arrived at Havre from Port-au-Prince. 


The ruins of the Exchange Buildings at New 
York, which were burnt on the 28th of April 
last, are still smoking. 


The present crop of Cotton in Tennessee is 
expected to exceed the last by 10,000 bales.— 
Last years crop was 49,000 bales. 


A letter of August 2d, says, “* Martial law 
was yesterday proc ‘laimed in Caraccas, but has 
not yet been promulgated in Laguira.” 


The whole cost of the Uuion Canal, including 
the feeder on the Swatara, will be $1,330,000, 
or about $14,500 per mile. It is confidently 
stated, that the canal will be in full and complete 
operation early in the spring of 1827. 


The Rochester Telegraph states, that 31,812 
barrels of flour were manufactured at Mr. H. 
Ely’s mills, in that village, during the year ending 
on the 9th inst. 


A Swedish 74 and frigate, which were libellod 
by their crews for the payment of their wages, 
were lately put up at auction at New York.— 
The 74 was knocked down for $70,000, but was 
no sale. The frigate brought $33,200. 


A duel was recently fought on the opposite 
One of the party received 
the ball through both thighs, which ended the 
matter. They were both called respectable 
lawyers. 


The Albany Argus says, that 200,000 fect of 


timber arrived in that city on Thursday Ly the 
Northern Canal. 


A labourer, on the Ohio Canal, wantonly kill- 
ed 3 or 4 of his fellow labourers for taking a bot- 
(le of whiskey from his knapsack. 


The description in the first series of Tules of 
my Landlord of the death of John Balfour, has 
been censured by some critics as unnatural, and 
portraying an intense and deadly malice, which 
could not be paralleled iilimeal life. The follow- 
ing occurrence bears a st in 
some of its parts to that scene.® Gaz 

men went to 


“On Friday evening two young 
the “ Black Linn,” in the river Gryfle, to bathe, 
when they quarrelled and grasped.each other, 
and both were drowned. When found, one had 
2 firm hold of the other by the face with both 
hands.” * (Scotch paper. 


The subscriptions in favour of a voyage of 
discovery, by Mr. Reynolds, are progressing, 
headed by the names of the Secretaries of the 
Navy and Treasury, the Post Master Gencyal, 
Gen. Macemb, with a, number of respectable 
citizens. 


It appears that the report of Deswa’s death, 
published in several of the papers of this city a 
few days since, is not true. 


Shipments of Coal from Mauch Chunk to Phi- 


ladelphia : 

Per last report, 374 boats carrying 21,510 “tone, 

Week ending inst. 16 do. do, 828, tonsr 
Total, 390 do. do. 22,338 tons. 


Silk Worms.—Mr. David Button, of Ridge- 
way, has cultivated 300 mulberry trees, and has 
had this season about 1200 worms at work, which 
have produced 120 knots or skeins of raw silk, 


Enoch Newell and John Smullen, inhabitants 
of Dunham, Maine, were both killed by jumping 
out of a dearborn wagon; the horse being under 


The inhabitants of Nantucket never sew a {full speed and free fromthe contro) of the ayer. 
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Com. Porrer.—The Mexican Government, 
it is said, by a person who saw the articles of 
agreement, have granted to the Commodore the 
claim on the old Mexican Government, of 50 or 
60,000 dollars, for destroying privateers. ‘The 
navy is placed under his entire control—he is to 
be made Admiral by the next Congress, and be- 
sidesa salary of $24,000 perannum. In case of 
death a pension is secured to his family. 


A lady who visited Mr. Jerrerson in 1822, 
states, that she saw a coarse looking volume in 
his cabinet, entitled “ Libels.” It contained 
pasted scraps of newspapers, of all the abuse that 
was so lavishly heaped against him during the 
war. 

Mr. Maelzel, the proprietor of the Automaton 
Chess Player, has arrived in Boston, to give ex- 
hibitions with this wonderful piece of mechanism. 


The Banks in Tennessce were to cominence 
specie payments on the Ist of September. 


J. E. Funeer, Esq. the American Consul for 
the Port of Santa Martha, was murdered in his 
own bed on the 13th of July. 
through the heart with his own sword, his throat 
cut, and his trunks robbed. Severai persons 
are in prison on suspicion, and government has 
ordered the civil and military authorities to spare 
no exertions to discover the murderers. 


An intended insurrection among the blacks at | 


Porto Rico was discovered on the 22d July, by a 
black slave informing his master. They were 
to alarm the citizens by a cry of fire, and then 
murder them. Twenty-four of the principals 
have been taken. 


The Harrisburg Chronicle mentions the dis- 
covery of the petrified bones of some enormous 


animal, in a lime stone querry in the vicinity of | 8 


that borough. | 
Mr. Rufus Slocomb, of Haverhill, has raised a 


turnip this season which weighs 18 lbs, and tea-. 


sures 3 feet round. 


The great increase of travelling between Phi- 
ladelphia and Reading is truly surprising. Three 
four horse stages paggubhtough this borough dai- 
ly, crowded [Potistown Aurora. 


The Qu ent ette mentions the singular 
case of the BOY of a woman found undecayed in 
the old cemetery of St. Francois, Riviere du Sud, 


after being buried 45 years. Itis neither petri- 


fied, nor ossified, but has been preserved by its; 
The head and.part of! 


extraordinary fatness. 
the feet were wanting, but the other parts of the 
‘body were quite perfect, and the flesh retained 
its fullness and freshness of appearance. ‘ 
was the case also with the interior coatings of 
the body, particularly the lungs and stomach, 
into which large incisions were made. An at- 
tempt was made to remove it to the museum at 

’ Quebec, but it met with opposition from the in- 
habitants and relatives of the deceased, and it 
was abandoned. 


The London Morning Chronicle gravely an- 
nounced, at the close of the month of May, that 


‘‘a subscription for the relief of the late Presi-' 
dent of the United States, Mr. Jefferson, had. 


‘commenced, in his native town, Boston!” 


The man who exhibited himself in England as 
& living skeleton, grew so fat on his success, that 


he is now exhibiting himself in France as a se- 
cond Daniel Lambert. 


Emigration.—The distress at present so pre- 


valent in many parts of Europe, has caused num- 


bers to visit our shores, in pursuit of means, by 
which to obtain a livelihood. | 


An English lady, on a tour through America, 


in a letter to her friend in England, gives the 


He was stabbed | 


This: 


following happy description of the avidity with 
which the American folk seek after and devour 
news. 

e The mode in which the contents of the post 
bag are usually distributed through the less po- 
pulous districts has often amused me. I remem- 
ber, when taking a cross cut in a queer sort ofa 
caravan, bound for some settlements on the 
southern shore of Lake Erie, observing with no 
small surprise the operations of our charioteer; 
a paper flung to the right hand and anon a paper 
flune to the left, where no sight or sound be- 
spoke the presence of human beings. I asked if 
the bears were curious of news; upon which I 
was informed that there was a settler in the 
neighbourhood who ought to have been on the 
look out, or soine of his children for him. “ But 
when I dont find them ready I throw the paper 
under a tree, and] warrant you they’lllook sharp 
enough to find it; they are always curious of 
news in these wild parts ;” and curious enough 
they seemed, for not a cabin did we pass that a 
newspaper was not flung from the hand of this 
enlightener of the wilderness.” 


_ FOREIGN NEWS. 


LATEST FROM EUROPE. 


The following intelligence was received by the 
ship Corinthian, from Liverpool. 


Accounts from Manchester to the 23d repre- 
sent the state of the manufacturers there as still 
deplorable.- An idea was ground that 
negociations in their behalf were going on be- 
tween Sit John Byng and Mr. Peel. No riots 
nor disorders were anticipated, and the hopes of 
the sutiering multitude were placed upon the ne 
ociations with the Secretary of State. 

The grain harvest had commenced, the ac- 
counts of which from almost every quarter were 
favourable and auspicious. 

The intelligence from the City of Cork, is of 
the most harrowing character—families were to 
be found which had not tasted food for two days 
and two nights. 

The London Sunday Times of July 23, says— 
** We hear that a great dissension has broken out 
in the Cabinet between Mr. Peel and Mr. Can- 
ning, the first recommending the immediate re- 
lief of the manufacturing districts by pecuniary 
aid; the latter insisting on the pernicious nature 
of the precedent. A dissolution of the ministry 
is talked of as the probable result.” 

Most of the persons arrested at St. Peters- 
burgh, appeared to have made sufficient atone- 
ment for their fault by the imprisonment they 
had already suffered, many of them appearing in 
public at perfect liberty. 

At Constantinople in order to keep the people 
in the favourable temper they had previously ma- 
nifested, the Sultan had caused the price of pro- 
visions to be reduced one half, accusing the Jan- 
issaries of having made them dear. | 

His Majesty’s frigate Sybille, had suffered con- 
siderable in men and officers (48 men and two 
Lieutenants killed and wounded in an attack 
upon a pjratical fleet near Candia. 

Letters from Smyrna of the 22d June, state 
that several ships coming from the Dardanelles, 
saw thousands of dead bodies floating in the sea 
of Marmora supposed to have been cast in, in con- 
sequenee of the revolt of the Janissaries. 

In Great Britain, the number of people @pa- 
ble of rising in arms from 15 to 60 years old, is 
2,744,847. 

In Great Britain there die every year, about 
332,700; every month 27,735 ; every week 6,363, 


every day 900, and every hour 39. ef 


The proportion of the deaths of women to tha | 


of men is 50 to 54, 


MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening, 29th ult. by the Rev. G. 
T. Bedell, Mr. Epwarv H. Swain, to Miss 
Mareartt Ciymer—all of this city. 


On the 24th ult. at the residence of Mrs. Craig, 
near Norristown, by the Rev. Mr. Nassau, Mr. 
Epwarp Jones, of Philadelphia, to Miss Haraizr 
Crara, daughter of the late Daniel Craig, of 
Montgomery county. 


In Jones county, Ga. on the 10th ultimo, Mr. 
MARMADUKE J. SLADE, jr. Editor of the Georgia 
Messenger, to Miss Ann G. Biunt, daughter of 
Thomas Blunt, Esq. 


On the 27th ult. by Elder Frederick Plummer, 
Mr. Arruur to Miss Mary Crart, 
daughter of Gershom Craft—all of this city. 


At Wheeling, Va. on the 24th ult. by the Rev. 
Dr. Wyle, the Hon. ANprew Stewart, a Re- 
presentative in Congress, from Pennsylvania, to 
Miss Suriver. 


At St. Louis, Miss. on the 12th ultimo, by the 
Rev. Dr. Deneckrey, Mr. Sreruen F. Nipevet, 
of Philadelphia, to Miss Emiure 8. Cexvestr, 
daughter of Gen. Bernard Pratte, of St. Louis. 


DIED, 


On Saturday evening, Mrs. Anna Maria, wife 
of Robert Walsh, jr. Esq. aged thirty-seven 
years. In announcing the death of this excellent 
woman, it would be unworthy of her to indulge 
in the usual strain of funeral panegyric. The 


_ strength and purity of her character and virtues | 
!' will be ,better delineated by the simplicity of 


truth.. She was called to the exercise of the du- 
ties of a daughter, for many years, to an aged 
and afflicted mother, who now survives her, and 
she performed them with an exemplary and un- 
tiring devotion. As a wife she was the affec- 
tionate companion of her husband, who found in 
her intelligence and acquirements a perpetual 
source of gratification, and the unchangeable se- 
renity and cheerfulness of her temper, the most 
delightful comforts of a home. But it is to her 
children that this bereavement is particularly 
afflicting and irreparable. So gentle, yet firmin 
her discipline; so vigilant of every thing that 
concerned their health or happiness; and so rea- 
sonable, tender and uniform in her government, 
that she presented the relation of mother and 
child at once, in its most strong and most amia- 
ble aspects. The friends of her husband and 
herself, for they were the same, can never forget 
the kind welcome of her hospitality, and the 
pleasure derived from her conversation and man- 
ners. It may safely be affirmed of her, that she 
never had, and never desired to have, an enemy. 


On Monday morning, William, son of P. Red- 
man, Bookseller, aged 15 years. 

On Monday morning, Mr. William Thatcher, 
aged 25 years. 7 

On Saturday morning, in the 34th year of her 
age, Wis. Sarah Colladay, wife of Mr. Charles 
Colladay, 

On Friday, William Wright, of a short but 
severe illness, which he bore with christian for- 
titude. 

On Sunday morning, at his seat, in Chelten- 
ham township, the Hon. Joseph B. M‘Kean, Pre- 
sident of the District Court for the city and coun- 
ty of Philadelphia, in the sixty-third year of his 
age. 

At Carthagena, on the 24th of July, the Hon. 
Richard C. Anderson, our minister to Colombia, 
and one of the Commissioners to the great Ame- 
rican Congress at Panama. 

At Carthagena, on the 5th July, in the 19th 
year of his age, Midshipman Clement Lee Bready, 
eldest son of the late Clement Lee Brady, of Phi- 


ladelphia. 
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OBIEGINAD POBTSK 


We'll grace this little garden spot, 
Nor in it place a thought or line, 
That we would ever wish to blot. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


TEARS. 
O there are tears by beauty shed, 
Upon the lonely grave ; 
They fall for friends and kindred dead, 
And for the worthy brave : 
On sorrows breast they melt in care, 
The fell musicians of despair. 


“SaQ) there are tears that brightly flow, 
When parted friends embrace ; 
They bid the throbbing bosom glow, 
Remembrance to retrace : : 
And they are call’d the gems of joy, 
Pure and unstain’d, without alloy. 
© there are tears of wrath and wrong, 
* ‘That gush in boiling streams ; 
They nerve the arm of vengeance strong, 
And haunt the maniac’s dreams: 
They are the streams of rage and care, 
Sacred to anger and despair. 
© there are tears in love’s young eye, 
-, Bright as the dews of mom; 
And there are tears that none can dry, 
They chill the heart forlorn: 
Where disappointments coldly fall, 
They often dew the sable pall.' 


And there are tears that burst the goal 
Of nature’s feeble eye ; 
They purify the sinful soul, 
To take its flight on high : 
And they are tears of innocence, 
That spring from humble penitence. 
Milford, Del. Mitrorp Barp. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


HOME. 
Yes, those that bask in fortune’s ray, 
Nor need abroad to roam 
Beings of sunshine—such may say 
- ‘There is no place like hone— 
But for the wretched and the poor 
It has few charms that can allure. 


Qne busy round of toil and care 
From morn "till set of sun, 
How many sucha lot must share 
And such a race must run; 
And must they make a scene of bliss 
Of such a dreary home as this. 
Ah me! I cannot feign delight 
T cannot prate of joy— 
_ My pleasures took an early flight 
Ere I resigned the boy ;— : 
Pleasures of home—what e’er they be, 
Few, few indeed, are left to me. 
{ have no brother’s, sister’s voice, ~ - 
My lonely home to cheer— 
There is no smile to say rejoice, 
But all is sad and drear ; 
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And would you have me yet to dream 

I bask in pleasure’s brightest beam ?. 

Abroad, abroad, 1 sadly go, 
To seek in other skies 

What boasted home will not bestow— 
What lauded home denies; . 

An airy wanderer let me roam, 

There is many as sweet a place as home. 


RAVENSWOOD. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
On viewing Trumbull’s painting of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
From chains to free their native land, 
Inspired by right and valour’s flame, 
On freedom’s scroll, the patriot band 
Inscrib’d Columbia’s deathless name, 


Immerg’d from toil and crimson’d war, 
A nation blooms on slavery’s grave; 
Her starry banner floats afar ; 

Her conquering Navy ploughs the wave. 
While rob'd in peace, bright valour’s meed, 
Godlike she moves with mighty stride ; 

She ne’er forgets the lofty deed 
That stemm’d oppressions haughty tide. 


Though now repose the sainted sires 
Where laurels deck the warrior’s tomb, 
Years cannot dim the immortal fires 
That proudly shine on glory’s plume. 
The pencil speaks !—again they breathe! 
Again we view each veteran form ; 
We mark the patriot bosom heave 
_ That dauntless met the battle-storm. 
Their children emulate the fame 
They snatch’d from thraldom’s guilty spoil, 
And swear no tyrant-foot shall claim 
A rest on freedom’s natal soil. T. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 

Messrs. Eprrors—The following lines are almost a literal 
version of a famous Arabic Poem, by Hafez. As it has 
never before appeared in ous language, it may be interest- 
ing to your readers, particularly such as are versed in the 
writings of that great man, the prince of Arabic Poets. 


‘THE VISION OF HAFEZ. 
The fire-clad sun had bathed its golden crest 
In Gange’s azure waves, and nighf’s pale mist, 
Curtain’d the skies, where trembling vesper beamed 
Its silver ray from isolated clouds ; 


| Where wand’ring o’era valley’s flowery carpet, 


I laid me on a grassy couch, beneath 
The emeraldine ceiling of an oak ; 
The music of the golden-feather’d bird, 
Responsiye to the gurgling of the brook, 


{j And zephyrs whisp’ring thro’ the painted ranks 


Of Flora, scatter’d raptures o’er my soul ; 

And sleep, on “ downy pinion,” came to press 
My lab’ring eye-lids—broken links of thought, 
In mazy error lost, mingling produced 

A fairy vision. 

Methought ’twas day, and yet the sky was hung 
With such a depth of darkness that the sun 
Appeared a crimson wheel without a beam ; 
And nature’s face was veil’d in ten fold darkness, 
Savewhen the vengeance of the lightning’s wing 
Red fiaming blazed its bright career thro’ air, 
And piere’d the darkness with its golden shaft, 
Sev’ring the clouds; and murmur’d after it 
The stormy music of the red-wing’d bolt— 


Clothed the bright atmosphere, and girt the earth. 
I stoad embosom’d in a lowly vale, 


< ceased, and ceased the darkness ;—robes of fire 


Cinctured with trees of vegetable topaz, 

Whose giant arms, with orient bracelets wrought 

Of sapphire fruit, perfumed the ambrosial breeee. 
Surprised, and statue-like I stood—Again 

| The Prophet's chariot* rattled, and from earth 

Burst, like an exhalation, huge and bright, 

A mighty fabric, blazon’d o’er with gems : 

| Where adamant, and gold, and orient peart 

And sapphire blazed in rich variety ; 

iA stately row of adamantine columns, 

Whose flaming frieze cornice, and architrave, 

Inlaid with gold, and rich with sapphire vein, 

Would mock the prowess of a mortal architeet 

Enshrin’d the fabric : and seraphic notes 

Burst from the midst, pregnant with richest sounds. 

‘Silent I gaz’d on the cerulean wall, 

And yellow spices, co-mingling with the clouds, 

Glitt’ring with burning sparks ofliving gold ; 

When the huge portal, hung on massy hinge, 

Turn'd its rich folds, whose burnish’d sides display’d 

Metallic fire, material of the sun: 

Whence issued forth a bright, seraphic girl, 

Clothed in a thin loose garb of white ; and wings 

Of Golden plume, flounced with deep purple, hung 

From her fine shoulders; where in ringlet gay, 

There streamed a shining flood of golden hair. 

She ope’d her coral lips, and sounded “ Hafez”! 

Then turning to the hall she beckon’d me ; 

I follow’d trembling ; andcongeal’d in terror, 

With hasty footstep, trod the golden threshhold. 

Raising my balls, I saw high pounced in air, 

A darkling cloud, margin’d with fiery verge, 

And underneath a golden beam and scales: 

One scale was in the clouds, one press’d the ground. 

From the dark cloud, mid tnund’ring vollies spoke, 

A God-like voice “ Hafez, my child beware, 

Thy vices weigh thee to the ground—’ Tis thirst 

Of glory leads thee to the precipice! 

She leads thee Hafez, by a silken rein, 

To ruin’s fiery jaws, thro’ paths of flowers : 

But worse than serpents are the flowers thou tread’st on-— 

Behold yon flower that drinKggiiipagc — 


Expands its crest so pure, that one might think 
*T was milk condens’d, or figur’d snow, begemm’d 
With yellow stars, embroider’d with fine threads 
Of sapphire, with its vase reclined upon 
A silver column.—Tis a lovely flower : 
But cull it not—the flowret is a quiver 
Of darts, empoison’d in the crimson fangs 
Of Hell’s stern caliph ;—Tis a flow’r called Glory, 
Born to enflame by jealousy and vengeance.” 
I trembled, and my startled muscles broke 
The chain of sleep: my rolling eyes soon saw 
| *T was but a dream; but ’twas a golden dream ;— 
Such dreams as raise to ecstacy the soul, 
When disincumber’d of this earthly mantle. 


\ 


C. X. ©, 


* Thunder, so called in Arabic poesy. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Answer to the Poetical Puzzle signed “ Venus.” 
Latonia made the thund’rer bless’d 

When as a swan he her caress’d, 

*Twas queen Omphalia who taught the brave 
To turn and be her humble slave; 

Neptune’s the god who ruled the deep, 

And bade the waves due order keep; 

Diana rules the sylvan grove, 

And loves o’er hills and vales to rove ; 

*Tis Mount Olympus where the Gods 

Attend on Jove’s imperial nods ; 


| Niobe, the haughty queen made known, 


Latonia chang’d to stone ; 
The mitials rightly join’d do tell 


Of Lonpon, where great numbers dwell. Scnyiax, 
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